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S) which I should judge from internal evidence
to have been drafted at this time, but to have been
revised and improved in later years. Considering
that neither Burke's essay on the Sublime and Beautiful
nor Lessing's Laocoon had then appeared, we cannot
but admire the originality he displayed in analysing
the different effects produced by sculpture, painting,
music, and dancing, and in distinguishing the different
pleasures that attend the various kinds and degrees of
imitation. He works out with much ingenuity the
theory of the difficult^ surmonUe by which Yoltaire
accounted for the effect of verse and rhyme. Smith
extends this principle to other arts, and seeks, always
cleverly 3 often successfullyj to show that much of our
delight in art arises from our admiration for the
artist's skill in overcoming difficulties. He declares that
a disparity between the imitating and the imitated
object is the foundation of the beauty of imitation.
The great masters of statuary and painting never
produce their effects by deception. To prove this, he
refers to the rather unpleasing effect produced by
painted statues and by the reflections of a mirror.
Photography would have supplied him with another
illustration.

It may here be said that, though judged by modern
standards of criticism Smith's taste was faulty, yet all
his favourite authors are in the first rank, and there is
no instance recorded of his having bestowed praise on
anything bad either in prose or poetry, "You will
learn more as to poetry," he once said, "by reading
one good poem than by a thousand volumes of
criticism. *J Wordsworth in one of his prefaces calls
him most unjustly "the worst critic, David Hume